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Peruars you’re an old friend returned, 
or one of the more than fifteen hundred 
new passengers we greet each day. One 
thing, however, is certain. You chose to 
fly American, as have so many discrimi- 
nating air travelers before you. 

For many compelling reasons, Ameri- 
can Airlines carries more passengers than 
any other airline in the world. Not the least of these 
reasons is our completely modern air fleet, as up-to- 
the-minute as your daily newspaper. And because 
leadership means progress, American’s Flagships have 
traditionally paced the industry. 

The great, new DC-7, for instance, has taken its 
place alongside the Convair, DC-6, DC-6A, and 
DC-6B Flagships in the nation’s finest air fleet. The 
DC-7 has cut some three hours from the fastest of 
our previous transcontinental schedules. This is the 
airplane that has pioneered coast-to-coast nonstop 
service in both directions. The DC-7 is the ultimate in 
new comfort, greater convenience, finer service. 

Cruising at 365 miles per hour, the 60-passenger 
DC-7 also has a top speed of 410. Its great speed 
and swift rate of climb are made possible by four 
Wright Turbo-Compound engines, the most efficient 
of their kind ever developed. Each engine utilizes the 





normally wasted energy of exhaust gases to operate 
auxiliary turbines which provide additional horse- 
power. The result is greater speed without an increase 
in fuel consumption. 

Each DC-7 cabin is a study in luxury. There is a 
forward Sky Room seating eight, the main cabin, and 
in the rear the Sky Lounge. The seats are foam rubber 
with newly designed contour backs. At mealtime, the 
stewardesses serve breakfasts, luncheons or dinners 
from the world’s most efficient “kitchen.” Built of 
stainless steel and aluminum, the galley has a capacity 
of 72 meals for passengers and crew, with ample pro- 
vision for extras. And extra-capacity air-conditioning 
keeps the cabin temperature comfortably right, on the 
ground.and in flight. 

Now, let’s go behind the scenes to see how 17,000 
highly trained men and women serve you on the ground 
and in the air, how they do the ’round-the-clock job 
that makes American, America’s Leading Airline. 


A Note of Distinction: American Airlines operates two 
types of service—de luxe Flagship Service and a low cost 
DC-6 Blue Ribbon Aircoach Service. This booklet de- 
scribes American Airlines Flagship Service. For informa- 
tion pertaining to DC-6 Aircoach Service and how it 
differs from Flagship Service, see page 51. 


Revised January 1954 
Copyright 1954, American Airlines, Inc. 








HAPPY TO SERWE YOU 





You Ring the Bell with American 


Aladdin with his lamp had nothing on you with 
your “call button.” One rub and Aladdin sum- 
moned a genie to serve him. One touch of the call 
button overhead will bring a stewardess to serve 
you. Attractive and able, she has but one purpose 
on this flight: to make your journey pleasant. You 
won’t have to use the bell often because she will 
usually anticipate your needs. 


Hats and Coats and Things 


There’s space for your hat and coat in the over- 
head rack. Please don’t place small luggage over- 
head as minor turbulence in flight could jar it 
out of the rack. There’s room beneath your chair 
for a brief case, vanity, folded garment bag, or cam- 
era. If you wish, your stewardess will hang your 
coat in the Flagship’s wardrobe, and return it to 
you just before arrival at your destination. 


A Bit About Baggage 


If you are traveling aboard a DC-6 or DC-7 Flag- 
ship, your baggage, including the heavy-type garment 
bags, will be checked right through to your destina- 
tion where you'll claim it at the baggage counter. 
However, if you’re aboard a Convair Flagship, 
there’s an optional arrangement designed for your 
convenience. After your baggage has been weighed, 
you may take it aboard and stow it yourself in the 
open rack inside the door. Garment bags may be 
folded and placed beneath your chair. Then when 
you arrive, you'll save yourself any possible delay 
at the baggage counter by having your luggage 
right with you. Since the Convair Flagship is pri- 
marily an intercity commuter service, this optional 
baggage arrangement has proved a practical time- 
saver. 


Readin’, Ritin’ ’n’ Relaxation 


Relax! Youre sitting in a chair tailored for your 
comfort—it will recline, way back, or part-way 
back, or let you sit up straight. To operate it, 
press the button you'll find near the armrest. Then 
lean back or sit up to the position you want, and the 
back of the seat will follow you. Release the button, 
and the back locks in place. In aisle seats, the but- 
ton is on the side toward the aisle; in window seats, 
it’s toward the window. 

Want to sleep? Call for a pillow, and a blanket 
if you want it. Lean back and take life easy. 








There’s no better way to see America than to 
“flight-see”’ it from a Flagship window. Adjust your 
chair for the best view and enjoy yourself. Your 
Flagship windows are the largest of any airliner. 
And, because American’s Flagships cross most of 
the face of the nation, there’s much to see. . . like 
the rainbow wonder of the Grand Canyon or the 
sea-like sweep of the Great Lakes, the peaks of the 
Rockies and the bespangled cities at night. 

Snap on the overhead light for reading or writing. 
It focuses directly on your book or paper. The stew- 
ardess carries a library of current magazines and a 
supply of stationery. Whether you want to absorb 
literature or create it, ring the bell. While on the 
subject of writing, a word of caution about fountain 
pens. Most older pens bubble when opened at flight 
altitudes. Make sure yours is completely filled; open 
it carefully; close it tightly! 

Send a telegram? Your Flagship carries telegraph 
blanks.The stewardess can advise you about sending 


it at the next stop, and you may have telegrams 
charged to your home telephone number. Inciden- 
tally, you'll avoid confusion for people who will 
meet you if you specify in your wire American Air- 
lines, flight number, and scheduled arrival time. 


Seat Belts 


Seat belts (the British call them “lap straps’’) 
are important for two reasons: they’re reminders 
that you must not stand up during take-offs and 
landings, and they keep you securely in your chair 
if any bumps occur while the plane is passing 
through turbulent air. To help you remember, the 
captain flashes on a “Fasten Seat Belt” sign at the 
front of the cabin whenever he thinks it advisable. 
Many passengers leave their seat belts fastened 
loosely whenever they are seated, even though the 
seat belt sign is off. We recommend that you do 
the same as comfort insurance. Occasionally un- 
expected bumps are encountered in flight, as they 
are on the highway. The loose belt minimizes the 
effect of the bump but does not restrict your free- 
dom of movement unduly while seated. Too, if 
you should be asleep, the stewardess need not wake 
you when the “‘Fasten Seat Belt” sign comes on. 

For safety’s sake, after your plane lands, stay in 
your seat until your Flagship comes to a complete 
stop at the ramp and the sign is turned off. You 
will have ample time to put on your coat and hat 
and gather your belongings while the cabin door is 
being opened. 











About Smoking 


Nobody ever knew how passengers felt about 
smoking in flight until American Airlines con- 
ducted an opinion poll on the subject. We learned 
that most passengers have no objection to cigarettes 
but that many find the smoke of pipes and cigars 
objectionable. Those of us accustomed to smoking 
pipes and cigars are so used to them that we seldom 
think of how they affect fellow passengers. But pipe 
tobacco and cigar smoke is usually heavier than 
cigarette smoke. And an airplane cabin, despite 
the fine ventilation system, is not a large room. 
Cigarette smoke irritates few persons; the smoke 
of pipes and cigars irritates many. In the interest of 
making this journey an enjoyable one for all, it is 
requested that you wait awhile for that cigar or 
pipeful, except aboard a DC-6B or DC-7, where 


it’s perfectly all right to smoke pipe or cigar in the - 


lounge. But go right ahead and smoke your favorite 





brand of cigarettes anywhere. There’s a ‘““No Smok- 
ing” sign at the front of the cabin that flashes in 
view when the plane is landing, taking off, or stand- 
ing on the ground—and sometimes en route. It’s 
there to help guard your safety and we ask that 
you extinguish your cigarettes when the sign is 
lighted. An ashtray is in the arm of your chair. 


Matches 


If you carry matches or a cigarette lighter, we 
recommend that you put them in your pocket or 
handbag—never put them in your baggage—par- 
ticularly if the lighter is filled or the matches are 
kitchen variety. As an added precaution, don’t use 
your lighter if it appears to be leaking. 


Sky-Fresh Air 


When your Flagship rises above the dust level— 
where you soar into a bluer, cleaner atmosphere— 
you're in the freshest air there is. Ventilating sys- 
tems sweep the used air out of your cabin auto- 
matically and replace it with sky-fresh air every 
three minutes. You have a measure of control over 
the air in your immediate area. There’s a small ball 
and socket type outlet above your head so you 
can direct it to suit your comfort, or turn it com- 
pletely off. Some types open with half a turn and 
others with a push-pull motion. Experiment to 
determine how to operate yours. Point it at you or 
it may blow, unwanted, on another passenger 
seated near you. 
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The Temperature 





American Flagships are air-conditioned to keep 
_ you comfortable in flight no matter what the out- 
side temperature or altitude. And on the ground at 
most stations mobile air conditioners are attached 
to Convairs and DC-6’s to assure the proper tem- 
perature. The DC-7 air conditioning system is 
entirely self-contained and does not require exter- 
nal ground air conditioners. At all times, both on the 
ground and airborne, this complete air condition- 
ing system assures pleasant cabin temperatures. 

If you feel too cool, or too hot, let your stew- 
ardess know. She will try to regulate the tempera- 
ture to maintain a comfortable cabin. 


A Word About Washrooms 


In twin-engine Convair Flagships you'll find the 
lavatory at the rear of the cabin. All four-engine 
Flagships, being larger, have two lavatories. A 
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quick look around will locate them for you, or ask 
your stewardess. All are fully equipped and well 
lighted. Men with electric shavers will find outlets 
of 100V AC near the mirror. On four-engine Flag- 
ships the stewardess will be glad to furnish you 
with a Remington electric shaver upon request. 
The lock inside the lavatory door changes the sign 
on the outside from “Vacant” to “Occupied.” 


Things in Bottles 


If you are carrying medicines, a flask of perfume 
or any other bottled liquids, be sure that the caps 
are screwed on tightly. All bottles have a tendency 
to leak at flight altitudes where the air pressure is 
lower than when they were filled on the ground. 


That Empty Seat 


Don’t mutter harsh thoughts about “‘inefficiency” 
if you see empty seats on your flight after you have 
had difficulty getting your own reservation. Flag- 
ships cannot always carry capacity loads of pas- 
sengers. The government certificates aircraft to 
carry specific gross weight loads. In addition, 
American sets its own standards, which are in 
every case at least equal to and, in most cases, 
more conservative than the government’s standards. 
When more than the normal amount of gasoline 
is carried the airline must restrict passenger and 
cargo loads an equivalent number of pounds to 
avoid exceeding the licensed gross weight. The 
fuel load is determined by the amount of gasoline 
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needed to get to the next stop; plus a supply to fly 
the plane on to an alternate airport in case the 
scheduled stop is cancelled; plus a reserve supply 
that is an added safety margin. 

If strong headwinds are anticipated, or if the 
alternate airport is distant, more gasoline is re- 
quired than usual. In that case seats are withheld 
from sale to keep the plane within the allowable 
weight limit. Sometimes a heavy mail load—down 
below where you can’t see it—is partly responsible 
for those empty seats. 


Every Flagship Carries Cargo 


Down in any Flagship’s cargo compartment, 
there are other paying passengers. Under govern- 
ment contract, American carries the U. S. mail, 
first class and air parcel post. Air Express, too, is 
another good customer. 
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In addition, there is American Airlines Air- 
freight, shipments ranging from giant machine 
parts to fragile orchids, with an almost unlimited 
variety of commodities in between. The 10,825 
miles of Airfreight network spreads from coast to 
coast, serves 77 cities including the top 10 retail 
markets. | 





Newest in American’s fleet of cargo carriers are 
the DC-6A’s, the finest, fastest, largest and only 
completely modern all-cargo planes in commercial 
service. Carrying its full 28,500 pound load, the 
DC-6A has a normal cruising speed of over 300 
mph. Fast air cargo shipping gives wings to the 
nation’s commerce—helps reduce expensive ware- 
housing and stockpiling, since replacements can be 
flown anywhere overnight. This is true, too, for 
air cargo shipments between points not served 
directly by air. 


Reconfirm Your Reservations 


To help eliminate “no-shows,” passengers who 
neglect to, cancel reservations, and free as many 
seats as possible, “‘reconfirmation” has been 
adopted as a standard procedure by the major 
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airlines. Reconfirmation simply means advising us 
of your definite intention to use space you have 
previously reserved—whether a return reservation 
to city of origin or a continuing reservation on to 
some other city. So, to be sure your seat is held for 
you, at least 6 hours before flight time just get in 
touch by phone or in person with American or any 
connecting airline in any city where you'll be 
stopping over 12 hours or longer. In this way seats 
urgently needed by other people won't go to waste. 


Off Again—On Again 

If you get off at intermediate stops to walk 
around and inspect the station, your stewardess 
will reserve your same seat by placing a “Seat 
Occupied” card in it. If you want to change to 
another seat that is being vacated at that stop, just 
let the stewardess know; she will place the card 
accordingly. Through passengers have priority on 
the seats they occupy. That’s why you may some- 
times find seats already marked ‘“‘occupied’”’ when 
you board your Flagship. 

While you stroll around at intermediate stations, 
we get a chance to tidy the Flagship cabin and to 
replenish our supply of food. Before leaving the 
plane, ask the stewardess how long the plane will 
be on the ground. Be sure to take your ticket 
envelope with you. It serves as a “boarding pass’’— 
your authority to get back on board. If you do 
deplane, we would appreciate it if you would stand 
behind the fence away from your Flagship. 
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On the House 


Fresh air sharpens the appetite and if you’re like 
most of our passengers you'll smack your lips over 
Flagship meals. They are prepared in accordance 
with special AA menus for our passengers, and are 
served at normal mealtimes. 


Colds and Ears 


Pressurization of today’s modern airliners has 
virtually eliminated ear discomfort due to changes 
in air pressure. No matter how high you fly—how 
thin the air outside—inside your Flagship the air 
pressure is equal to a much lower, more comfort- 
able altitude. It’s done by a system of automatic 
controls. All AA passenger planes are pressurized. 

However, if you have a head cold it is possible 
you may experience some ear discomfort. Mention 
your head cold to the stewardess before take-off. 
She can make suggestions that will relieve possible 
discomfort, or eliminate it entirely. Ask her to give 
you an inhaler to help relieve congestion. 


Swallowing and yawning are accepted methods 
of dispelling those occasional cases of ‘elevator 
ears.”” The ear-popping associated with changes in 
altitude might bother you if your ears are un- 
usually sensitive. So, to keep you ear-happy the 
stewardess can provide mints on request just 
before each landing. 

If you’re traveling with an infant, probably 
you'll have boiled water for him in a nursing 
bottle. Because he may not get this yawning idea, 
use such opportunities to wake him up and give 
him a drink. This or any other trick to make a 
baby make the motions of swallowing will keep 
him comfortable. 

Your stewardess, in fact, can supply more help 
than we have room to describe. If there’s anything 
you want or need . . . playing cards, a timetable, 
an aspirin, stationery . . . just ring the bell. 
Chances are the stewardess can help. 


Babies’ Aid 

Traveling with tots is no trouble in Flagships. 
Babies love to fly. The slight motion is soothing to 
them and they usually sleep. If Butch or Sister is 
still on a bottle, your stewardess will warm the 
formula. Give her plenty of advance notice so 
she’ll have it ready on time. The ticket agent will 
also provide you with a “‘babybottle cooler” for 
your convenience in carrying bottles—just tell us, 
when you make your reservation, that you'll want 
this service. Then too, in case Small Fry’s demand 
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for diapers exceeds expectations, we carry a small 
supply of disposable diapers, and there’s even a 
limited stock of prepared baby food available. No 
formulas supplied by the airline, though, so bring 
your own if the little one is on a special formula. 
A stewardess might like to help you with your 
babysitting, but her many other cabin duties pre- 
vent it. We’re sure you'll understand that she 
hasn’t the time to hold and feed your baby or 
change diapers. 


Emotion and Motion 


Modern airplanes have practically eliminated 
“airsickness.”’ Only a small fraction of one per cent 
of airline passengers experience sickness in flight. 
That’s because today’s aircraft fly high where the 
air is smoother, and because they’re quieter, more 
comfortable and better ventilated. But there is 
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such a thing as motion sickness; some people do 
get sick when they’re moving for several hours, 
whether it’s in a car, a train, a boat or an airplane. 
Doctors tell us motion sickness is caused by dis- 
comfort and apprehension—particularly apprehen- 
sion. Well-meaning friends may chide you about 
sickness when they learn you are planning to fly, or 
you yourself may wonder whether you will be sick. 
This can set up a subconscious reaction that pre- 
disposes you toward nausea. If you haven’t tested 
your “‘airlegs,” just refuse to worry and—relax! 

However, if you do begin to feel queasy, ring 
the bell before it goes too far. Your stewardess has 
ways to help you, including a very effective motion 
sickness remedy. If you feel it’s gone too far al- 
ready, use the special receptacle in the large seat 
pocket in front of you: Remember, you aren’t the 
first. 


Gratuities—Never! 


-American Airlines personnel do not accept tips. 
Their pleasure comes from pleasing you. 


The Flight Plan 


- Your flight is the climax of an organized pro- 
duction effort, involving hundreds of people, that 
started weeks ago when the first reservation was 
made for this flight. The skills of scores of special- 
ists have planned every stage of the flight from the 
preparation of the airplane to food ordering. 

But the last intensive plan was made about an 
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hour before the flight left its control station, when 


. the crew gathered at the dispatch office. The pilots 


examined weather “‘sequences,” trends, and fore- 
casts, and reports from many points along and 
beyond the line of flight, containing detailed infor- 
mation about the weather. They examined “profiles” 
that showed them, segment by segment and in visual 
form, what the weather was expected to be along 
the flight path. Then they discussed it with an 
experienced meteorologist and a government- 
certified dispatcher, with long years of flight opera- 
tion experience, before sitting down to map out an 
hour-by-hour flight plan. In flight the Captain 
then carries out his flight plan with the complete 
knowledge and assistance of American’s highly 
efficient dispatch organizations and the U. S. 


Government Air Traffic Control Agency. 


In Shape to Fly 


Basically that’s all it takes to travel the invisible, 
yet buoyant, element that is air—the proper flying 
shape, known as the airfoil. It’s the shape you'd 
see if you took a cross-section of your plane’s 
wings, propellers, ailerons, vertical stabilizer and 
rudder, horizontal stabilizers and elevators. 

The airfoil is like a flattened teardrop. The 
rounded edge is called the leading edge because it 
enters the air stream first. The tapering edge is 
the trailing edge. 

If you think of air as something as solid as water 
(which in a sense it is) you can visualize the leading 
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edge of the airfoil splitting the air stream, causing 
air to go over and under it. 


REDUCED PRESSURE — THIN AIR 





ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE — HEAVIER AIR 


But notice what happens. The upper surface of 
the airfoil is curved more than the lower surface. 
So the air that goes over the top has farther to go 
before slipping off the trailing edge of the wing. 
Consequently it is spread thinner. Unlike water, 
air expands and contracts, so the thinner air be- 
comes a partial vacuum into which the air below 
the airfoil tries to move. When the airfoil is driven 
through the air at high speeds, the difference in air 
pressure between the thin air which passes over 
the airfoil and the heavier air below the airfoil 
creates lift. There you have the law of aerody- 
namics which is just as positive as the law of 
gravity. 
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Naturally, the faster a plane goes, the more 
“lift” its airfoil wings create. At better than 5-mile- 
a-minute speed, giant DC-7 and DC-6 Flagships 
carry tremendous loads and cruise the atmosphere 
as easily and naturally as any seagoing craft on 
water. 

But what about going forward? Here again, the 
answer is found in the airfoil and thrust. Take a 
look at a cross-section of our propellers. 

Exactly the same principle holds here. As the 
powerful engines turn the blades, the same sort of 
semi-vacuum is created over the blade contours, 
resulting in a continuous forward thrust by the 
propellers. 


Where extra power is needed on the take-off, 
the pilot can change the pitch of the airfoil pro- 
peller blades, thereby increasing the amount of 
forward thrust until the plane gains altitude and 
cruising speed. 

Of course, banking, turning, climbing and de- 
scending are all part of flying, but we won’t worry 
about that. It’s enough to say that it’s changing 
the airfoil that makes these maneuvers possible. 
In cross-section you’d find the same airfoil shape 
in ailerons, elevators, stabilizers, the vertical stabi- 
lizer and rudder controlled by the Captain. 

So, essentially that’s why you fly. How to fly is a 
different story, and is a subject that requires years 
of study and training before a pilot candidate can 
qualify to meet American’s rigid requirements. 
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Waiting for the Green Light 


While you settle into your seat, the Captain and 
First Officer are busy scanning instruments and 
preparing for the pre-takeoff routine. When all the 
passengers are aboard and the baggage, mail, 
express and Airfreight loaded into cargo bins, a 
ramp agent signals the cockpit and the engines 
start one by one. They come to life with a puff of 
smoke and exhaust gases that ignite as they escape. 
This is akin to the discharge from the exhaust pipe 
of your automobile when you start its engine. 
Then you hear them settle down to a muted hum. 








The propellers whirl. The crew requests permis- 
sion from the control tower, by radio-telephone, 
to taxi to take-off position. You'll notice the plane 
stops before turning onto the “take-off” runway 
while the crew “runs up” each engine in turn. The 
pilots are going through their checklist, a pre- 
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cautionary measure repeated before every take-off. 
Both Captain and First Officer (and Flight 
Engineer on DC-7 and DC-6 Flagships) cooperate 
in a routine of checking for the correct setting of 
controls, switches, levers, lights and instruments. 
Running up the engines—the roar you hear—is 
assurance that the power plants are functioning 
properly. While the procedure may delay your 
take-off a moment, it is one more check in an 
amazingly thorough system of safety measures. 


To Have and to Hold 


There are two kinds of delays (known in airline 
parlance as “holds’?) that may sometimes puzzle 
you. A hold before you take off is an order from 
the control tower to wait until incoming planes 
land (they have priority), or until other planes 
take off. 

Sometimes there are holds before you land. 
These occur during instrument flying weather 
when planes arrive over a city faster than the 
landing facilities can bring them in. In such cases 
each plane is given a definite area, altitude and 
pattern in which to fly until the lowest plane lands. 
Then each moves to a new holding position 1000 
feet lower, gradually working down for a landing. 

All delays are annoying and we avoid them 
whenever possible. But they cannot always be pre- 
vented, so we ask you to remember that delays for 
air traffic are just another methodical way to guard 
your safety, inconvenient though they may be. 
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This dial on the airplane's instrument pc 
indicates the plane's position in relation” 
to both the center of the runway and the ae 
inclined glide path of the runway. Here, [fg | 
for instance, the Localizer Beam activating j8 
the vertical needle shows that the plane is 
slightly to the left of the runway center. 


The horizontal needle indicates that the 
plane is slightly below the center of the 
inclined Glide Path to the runway. The 
pilot must correct the plane's rate of 
descent until both needles are centered. 


Here the Glide Slope and Localizer needles 
are “On The Beam", both perfectly cen- 
tered, indicating the plane is right on the 
ILS beam. Regardless of weather condi- 
tions, the pilot's course is true and straight. 


Speaking of Instruments 


You hear a lot about ILS (Instrument Landing 
System) these days. Although its technical details 
are complex, its principles are simple. ILS consists 
of two radio beams: a localizer beam that tells the 
pilot whether he is to right or left of the runway or 
plumb on center; and a glide path, the beam he 
follows downward to the runway. Radio marker 
beacons set along the approach path tell him how 
close he is to the end of the runway. 

To use ILS your pilot follows the localizer beam, 
aimed directly along the center of the runway. As 


Four and a half miles from the point of touchdown, as the airplane 
1 passes over the Outer Marker, the Marker Beacon on the instrument 

~~ panel flashes purple. When the plane is 3500 feet from the runway, 
a ouep the Middle Marker Beacon flashes amber in the cockpit and 250 feet 


~ from the runway, the Boundary Marker Beacon is white. 


~~ 


- 


he keeps his plane in line with the runway he fol- 
lows the glide path to descend properly. The 
marker beacons are extra check points along these 
beams. Using ILS, a Captain can bring your Flag- 
ship through murky weather to an airport as safely 
and dependably as he can in bright sunshine. 
GCA (Ground Controlled Approach) is a radar 
device which is installed at airports to scan the sky 
for 30 miles in all directions to determine the exact 
positions of all planes in the area. Another portion 
of the GCA examines only that portion of the sky 
which is lined up with the runway and shows its 








operator on the ground the instant-by-instant loca- 
tion of descending planes. Using radio telephone, 
the operator is able to talk with pilots, guiding them 
right or left, up or down, until they can see the 
landing runway. 


Up and Off 


But we were about to take off. The tower has 
given the pilot a verbal green light. You hear the 
engine power increase as the pilot swings the plane 
onto the runway and you start to roll. The engines 
and propellers roar. You pick up speed. You’re 
airborne and climbing! 

You notice, after you’re in the air, that the trail- 
ing edge of the wings retracts and you tell yourself 
they must be the flaps. But you’d always heard 
they were “air brakes.” Why use brakes for take- 
off? Actually these flaps extend the curvature of 
the wing and give it added lift. So we use about 
35% of the flaps—not nearly the full amount—to 
give us more lift during take-off. 

In some ways flying an airplane is like driving a 
car. If your sedan is parked at the bottom of a 
steep hill you start out in low gear and step on the 
gas hard to overcome the inertia of that weight at 
rest. After you’re moving you shift to second, still 
using lots of power to get up the hill. Once over it 
you ease up on the accelerator and cruise in high. 

Your pilot shifts gear, too, but he does it by 
adjusting the angle of the propeller blades to take 
a large or small “bite” into the air. You'll notice 
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it by a change in the tempo of the engine. Your 
Captain uses full power to take off and sets the 
propeller pitch to take strong little bites out of the 
air—and lots of them. Shortly after take-off, you'll 
notice a change that sounds like a reduction of 


power. 


j 
/ 





Actually, it’s his “gearshift’—a reduction of 
engine speed but a bigger bite by the propellers, 
which increases his speed. Again when he reaches 
cruising altitude he reduces power because he needs 
less to cruise than to climb. 

On the take-off and climb to cruising altitude, the 
pilot will order a “rich fuel mixture” to provide 
maximum power in a manner similar to the richen- 
ing of mixture for powerful automobiles. In dark- 
ness and on some overcast days, the exhaust gases 
from this rich mixture make a display of white-blue 
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light coming out of the exhaust portholes. This. is 
particularly true of the DC-7. 

Do not be disturbed by the lights from the 
exhaust, as it is quite usual in engines of high 
horsepower. This exhaust gas, in spite of its in- 
candescence, is of relatively low heat content. 
These conditions are normal and need cause you 
no concern. 


Open Shutter 


Shutter bugs fly with their cameras and often 
get beautiful photographs through Flagship win- 
dows. Recommended: hold the camera at an angle 
to the window or shield the lens to avoid reflection; 
use haze filter against cloud glare; speeds of 1/100th 
to 1/200th in bright sunshine will stop motion 
when you shoot at the ground. 


Air Pockets Ain’t 


Air is in constant motion, like the sea, and an 
airplane is affected by that motion. 

There are no “air pockets” (for that would 
imply that there are areas of vacuum in the atmos- 
phere), but there are winds blowing laterally and 
air currents moving up and down. As you’d expect, 
headwinds slow the plane, and tailwinds speed it. 
In much the same way, warm air moving up and 
cold air moving down sometimes gives your Flag- 
ship vertical motion. Some people call these “‘air 
pockets’”’ because the currents occasionally cause 
the plane to lose some altitude. That is not “drop- 
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ping,” as some who describe it would have you 
believe; it is just the airplane riding a downward 
current of air, as a ship rides a downward current 
of water. But there’s no danger and seldom any 
discomfort and nothing to be frightened about if 
you understand the reason for this change in alti- 
tude. Don’t be tense; the best antidote is to relax— 
it won’t last long. Your newer, faster Flagships 
are more stable in rough air than the old-timers 
that wallowed through rough air giving, with their 
relatively slow speeds, the kind of motion a stick 
has floating on choppy water. Faster aircraft skim 
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through the air, more in the manner of a fast 
cruiser on the water, sometimes giving their pas- 
sengers bumps but not wallowing. Rough air is 
usually encountered at the lower altitudes and is 
particularly noticeable over cities. Relatively warm 
air rises from sidewalks and buildings at varying 
speeds and in varying volume. Some effect on your 
airplane from these rising columns of air is in- 
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evitable at lower altitudes, but cruising altitudes are 
ordinarily above this “surface turbulence.” 
Thunderstorms, too, cause air turbulence, but 
you soon outdistance-them. And though you may 
not like the idea of flying through lightning flashes 
you are certainly as safe in your Flagship as you 
would be at home—more so than in many places. 
It’s been proved by scientific tests. Most important 
to your comfort is the fact that your pressurized 
Flagship permits flying at altitudes which take you 
high above most of the turbulent weather en route. 


The Sky’s the Limit 


The air is thin where Flagships cruise but you 
never know it when you’re riding in a “pressurized” 
Flagship cabin. For these modern aircraft manu- 
facture their own altitudes to keep you breathing 
easy even though they are flying in the untroubled 
atmosphere miles above the earth. This differential 
between the pressure altitudes inside and outside 
your plane is called “pressurization,” possibly the 
greatest advance of recent years in passenger com- 
fort. It diminishes the feeling of changing air pres- 
sure on your ear drums and it permits planes to 
fly high—over most of the unpleasant weather. 
Pressurization is easily understood: at high alti- 
tude the oxygen content of the air is lower than at 
sea level; the pressure system just compresses the 
outside air and pumps it into the cabin so that the 
atmosphere and oxygen content in the cabin ap- 
proximates that to which you are accustomed. 
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Keeping Posted 


From the pilot’s “office” forward come occa- 
sional public address announcements telling you 
the altitude, temperature, speed, and weather at 
your destination. And from time to time the stew- 
ardess or captain will keep you informed of your 
position and point out interesting landmarks 
en route. | 


By the Way 


Airlanes are one-way streets. East and north- 
bound aircraft cruise at odd-numbered altitudes 
(1000, 3000, 5000 feet, etc.), while west and south- 
bound aircraft fly at the even-numbered levels. 

Those tassels near the tip of each wing are not 
ornaments. They are suppressors that drain off 
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static electricity so it won’t interfere with radio 
reception. The static is caused by the generation of 
free electrical charges on the airplane as it passes 
through rain or snow. And speaking of radios, 
there are nine aboard your Flagship to insure 
constant communications and direction-finding. 


At Your Service 


If you are puzzled about any phase of your flight 
or activity on the ground please ask us. We'll be 
glad to answer your questions. You may be inter- 
ested in the following creed written for the guidance 
of every man and woman of American by our 
President, Mr. C. R. Smith: 

“Passengers have confidence in American, other- 
wise they would not be traveling with us. Pas- 
sengers have interest, for airplanes and airmen and 
air transportation are interesting. Passengers have 
intelligence, for it is the intelligent, progressive 
people who use air transportation. 

“Passengers are people. If any difficulty arises 
which may affect or delay the passengers, treat 
them as intelligent, interested, friendly people. 
Tell them the truth in an understandable, friendly, 
non-technical manner. They will understand and 
appreciate your consideration and the information 
you give to them.” 


Down to Earth 


Up forward the pilots are going through a 
standard checking procedure again, this time the 
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landing checklist. The seat belt and no smoking 
signs flash on. The flaps go down and the landing 
gear is lowered. You feel the Flagship nose down, 
touch the runway. 






X\ . 
NON AMERICAN MALUNES 


The sudden roar of the engines shortly after 
your wheels touch doesn’t mean you're taking off 
again. Rather it’s the pilot using his “air brakes.” 
The pitch of the propeller blades of a Flagship can 
be reversed so that they push instead of pull against 
the air. Using the propellers in this way cushions 
your landing, makes the landing run shorter. Of 
course, Flagships also have wheel brakes similar 
to your car’s hydraulics. 


Sorry—No Visitors 


American’s officers appreciate your interest, but 
hope you will understand that the reason for the 
‘no visitors in the cockpit” rule is because of Civil 
Air Regulations on flight procedures. 
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A woRD ABOUT WEATHER 


American Does Something About It 


No, we don’t make it rain. We can’t even raise 
a ceiling. But we can and do: 


1. Receive hourly U. S. Weather Bureau obser- 
vations issued by 600 stations. 

2. Combine them with analyses made by the 
Weather Bureau. 

3. Add to them the reports received by radio 
from Flagships in flight. 





4. Turn them over to the many top-rank Ameri- 
can Airlines meteorologists who evaluate the 
reports, based on a high degree of technical 
training and years of experience. They check 
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the progress of moving “weather fronts,” 
draw up “forecasting” maps and issue fore- 
casts for the route to be flown. 


The Department of Commerce collects the de- 
tailed weather observations from Weather Bureau 
stations and sends them to all AA operations offices 
by teletypewriter. They arrive in route sequences 
so that a meteorologist or pilot can scan conditions 
at a series of points along the flight path to see 
trends in the weather. Meteorologists at key cities 
track the weather carefully across the entire con- 
tinent, making maps at three hour intervals and 
sometimes every hour when conditions warrant. 
Upon this information weathermen and dispatch- 
ers base their periodic forecasts for flight opera- 
tions along AA’s routes and transmit them to 70 
stations over 13,618 miles of private teletypewriter 
and 8,437 miles of private telephone circuits. 


There’s a Reason 


It is this information, accumulated from the 
mountains and valleys, the cities and lonely out- 
posts of the world, that is available to your pilots 
when they report for duty. The pilots themselves 
are trained in meteorology, as are the dispatchers. 
When the three experts—pilot, weatherman, and 
dispatcher—study the weather in advance of flight, 
they must agree that the weather is suitable. If they 
do not, the flight remains on the ground. These 
men are conservative by training and safety is 
always uppermost in their minds. 
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A Reminder 


We haven’t fully licked the weather yet. We've 
learned much about it, and we’ve improved our 
operations record steadily year after year. But 
there are flight conditions in which we cannot 
operate. 

So if your flight is delayed or cancelled some day 
when the sun is shining brightly, please remember 
the weather has to be above our minimum stand- 
ards at the destination and at alternate airports as 
well as at the origin of your flight. Visibility, the 
distance you can see along the ground; and ceiling, 
the height from which you can still see the ground, 
are two important factors that determine whether 
or not we can take off and land. No Flagship ever 
leaves unless these conditions meet the stringent 
requirements of American Airlines. 








PoINTS ON PERSONNEL 





Many Called: Few Chosen 


Remember how high the standards are for com- 
bat pilots of the armed forces? The men who fly 
for American Airlines pass the same physical 
examination and measure up to much more exact- 
ing standards of experience. Here are some of the 
qualifications for pilot trainees: 


Experience: 2500 hours and proper licenses. 


Physical: 20-20 vision uncorrected, outstand- 
ing coordination and stamina; ex- 
ceptionally stable nervous system. 

Mental: 


Alert, cool, capable of quick decision 
and consistent good judgment. 


Candidates must have a pleasant personality, 
high moral character and a good education in addi- 
tion to a deep-rooted desire to fly Flagships. 














Pointers on Pilots 
Average age: 37 years 
% Married: — 84% 
% With children: 79% 
Company seniority: 8 years 





School Days 


After his selection the pilot candidate spends six 
to eight weeks at the American Airlines School 
getting theoretical and practical study in airline 
operations, the American way. After passing his 
flight and ground examination at the Flight Train- 
ing School to qualify as a First Officer, he gets 
specific route assignments for a year, during which 
he must pass flight checks so comprehensive they 
take eight days to complete. He must also pass 
many comprehensive written examinations. There- 
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after, he can qualify as a reserve Captain in about 
two and a half years provided he has proved out- 
standing flying ability and can ‘pass written, oral 
and physical examinations for his company and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. Henceforth 
he works to obtain his full captaincy, and these 
days it’s rare to find a Captain who has flown the 
Route of the Flagships less than five to seven years. 


More School 


Keeping posted on new developments in his 
profession is as much a part of a Flagship pilot’s 
life as flying the airways. Each time a routine, or a 
procedure, or a regulation changes, every pilot, 
regardless of rank or seniority, must learn it per- 
fectly. All pilots take periodic physical examina- 
tions. And whenever new equipment joins the Flag- 
ship fleet or pilots are qualifying for a different type 
of plane they go back to the school for additional 
training, part classroom study, part flying. 

These men are real veterans. More than 438 
have reached a million miles or more of scheduled 
flying; that’s 33% of all our pilots. They are thor- 
ough, experienced, careful. We are proud of them. 


And Now—Flight Engineers 

Flight officers piloting DC-7 and DC-6 Flag- 
ships now get an assist with the addition of Flight 
Engineers. The Flight Engineer is either a skilled 
mechanic or a pilot who has received very thorough 
and intensive training in the duties of a Flight 
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Engineer. On the ground, it is his responsibility to 
make a very thorough inspection of the aircraft 
before departure. In flight, he assists the Captain 
and the First Officer with the operation of the air- 
craft. You can identify him by the two stripes on 
his sleeve. Your First Officer will have three stripes 
and your Captain four. 
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The Distaff Side 


And we’re proud of our stewardesses because 
they are the front-line dispensers of Flagship 
service. It takes more than sparkling eyes and a 
trim figure to become a stewardess. American’s 
personnel representatives scour the land to choose 
the women with a genuine desire to help people, a 
real love of humanity—from the wet diaper set 
right up the scale to octogenarians. They must be 
cool, poised, capable and possessors of that qual- 
ity we call “‘presence.”’ 
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Potential stewardesses spend four weeks at the 
American Airlines Stewardess School learning how 
to look after the wants of passengers before qual- 
ifying to take their places aboard Flagships. Here 
are the qualifications: unmarried, age 21-28 years; 
height 5 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 7 inches; weight 130 
pounds maximum; good physical condition; vision 
not requiring glasses. Nurses or college graduates 
are preferred, but consideration is given business 
school and high school graduates who have exten- 
sive experience dealing with the public. If you 
know a girl whose eyes are on the skies, tell her to 
see us about a stewardess position. 


Friendly Folk All 


The rest of the giant team works 24 hours a day 
to get you there when you want to go. There’s con- 
cern for the passenger’s comfort, safety and con- 
venience throughout the organization, among the 
agents, clerks, mechanics, engineers, auditors, 
storekeepers, no less than with the flight crews. All 
are constantly striving to provide you with the 
best transportation available in the world today. 


The Upkeep 


No transport industry has more stringent laws 
governing safety than U. S. scheduled airlines. 
And AA imposes upon itself regulations that are 
even more strict than those set by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. They are assurance of dependability 
for you. In the practice of safety, maintenance of 
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aircraft—the art of keeping Flagships functioning 
properly—is all important. 

We call our system “preventive maintenance”’ 
because our entire effort is bent on forestalling 
mechanical difficulties, before they occur. After a 
specified number of flying hours every airplane 
and every accessory in it is inspected. Parts and 
whole assemblies are replaced before they show 
signs of appreciable wear. For instance, batteries 
aboard Flagships are checked every 24 hours. 
Tires are replaced after only an average of 250 
miles of ground travel, long before there is likeli- 
hood of a flat. 


On the Line 


Maintenance, as distinguished from overhaul, 
is the preventive maintenance and upkeep of the 
plane between the times it goes into the overhaul 
shop for engine changes and other modifications. 
Fach aircraft is given a careful inspection prior to 
each flight. Detailed inspections are made after 
approximately every 100 hours of flying. No ma- 
chine receives more grooming and care than your 
Flagship during periodic inspections! 


Over-All Overhaul 


If you own an automobile, you know how neces- 
sary periodic checkups are. And how a policy of 
preventive maintenance keeps your car like new. 
Well, it’s just the same with American Airlines. 
At a mammoth Overhaul and Supply Depot at 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma, each Flagship gets its periodic 
rejuvenation. This overhaul comes before the 
planes actually need it . . . just one of the many 
reasons why Flagship flight is so dependable. In 
four gigantic hangars, equipped with the most 
modern facilities for handling aircraft, over 3000 
AA men and women devote their energy to major 
maintenance work. 






At Tulsa we can perform any mechanical opera- 
tion up to and including a complete structural 
overhaul. This is another manifestation of Ameri- 
can’s painstaking care for your safety. Overhead 
cranes remove and replace engines. There are 
riveters to work on wings and fuselage; uphol- 
sterers to refinish chairs; technicians expert in the 
repair and maintenance of hydraulic mechanisms, 
electrical circuits, instruments, radios, propellers, 
engines, controls—everything that goes into a 
Flagship. And when they finish their work the air- 
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plane is cleaned, painted and polished until it 
gleams. 

Finally your Flagship rolls out of the hangar, 
as new in appearance and operation as the day it 
left the factory. It then receives a thorough flight 
check before being placed “‘on the line’’ again. 


At Home in the Hangar 


The men who maintain your Flagship are mi- 
nutely trained, carefully checked and fully licensed. 
It doesn’t matter how a mechanic has learned his 
craft—in the armed services, or in an aeronautical 
academy, or by spending years as an apprentice— 
he begins further training the day he reports for 
work with AA. The training is a planned program 
of classroom and constant on-the-job training that 
assures him of advancement and you of expert 
workmanship. 
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Charge It 


Thousands of business travelers just say “Charge 
it, please’ when they purchase airline tickets. They 
are men and women whose firms have contracted 
with American Airlines for Air Travel Plan ac- 
counts. Holders of air travel cards are able to charge 
tickets at any airlines office for travel on United 
States scheduled airlines and many airlines abroad, 
as well as establish credit at leading hotels and car 
rental systems. 

The Air Travel Plan is a convenience for business 
firms, organizations, or even families whose mem- 
bers travel extensively. For details, get in touch 
with your nearest American Airlines office. 
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Returning or Making Other Connections 


If you are planning your return trip by Flagship 
(and we hope you are), or if you wish to extend 
your itinerary or arrange stopovers, just call your 
stewardess. She’ll be glad to answer your questions 
and help you with any of your traveling problems. 
She has timetables and complete information not 
only on American but other leading airlines of the 
country as well. 


Sure! You Can Insure 


At the airport you'll find a coin machine that 
sells individual-trip life insurance, installed by one 
of the nation’s leading life insurance companies. 
Just drop in 25¢... and get a $5,000 policy, 
with coverage to $50,000 available. 
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The Plane-Auto Plan and Air Taxi 


At no cost to you, American Airlines will arrange 
to have a rental automobile reserved and waiting 
for you at your destination. You can make the best 
of a short vacation or a business trip by flying the 
long leg and having your own car when you get 
there . . . free to go where you wish, when you 
wish. Also American Airlines can make arrange- 
ments for Air Taxi service to take you to your 
destination from major airports. 
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Package Vacations Are Thrifty 


American has specially prepared, all-expense 
package vacations to many of the principal vaca- 
tionlands of the world. You see more at less ex- 
pense when you take a package tour. So see your 
travel agent or any American Airlines office for 
particulars. 
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Call On Us 


American’s Flagship service is no farther from 
you than your telephone. Whenever and wherever 
you go by Flagship, it is our job always to prove 
that travel is better by air . . . best by American. 

For further information on any of these sub- 
jects, speak to your local AA office or your friendly 
travel agent. Or write direct to C. R. Smith, Presi- 
dent American Airlines, 100 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. You can use the “Memo to 
the President” form in the seat packet if you wish. 
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On A NOTE OF ECONOMY 


In addition to American Airlines’ Flagship 
service, which this booklet describes, we also 
operate DC-6 Blue Ribbon Aircoach service be- 
tween many major U. S. cities, and south of the 
border into Mexico. This economical service is 
American’s answer to many requests for depend- 
able low cost, scheduled air transportation. 

Blue Ribbon Aircoach service has been made 
possible simply by eliminating several of the extra 
features associated with de luxe Flagship travel, as 
well as reducing lounge space to make more seats 
available. As on all Flagship flights, stewardesses 
are in attendance—and while no meals are served 
in flight, you can buy appetizing box lunches and 
dinners or eat at airport restaurants during desig- 
nated stops. 

However, our Aircoach passengers still have the 
advantage of five-mile-a-minute, pressurized, four- 
engine DC-6’s operating on regular daily, on-time 
schedules. They are flown by the same crews who 
man our Flagship flights, serviced by the same 
skilled Flagship ground crews under the same rigid 
standards of inspection, maintenance and overhaul 
that govern all of American’s dependable operation. 

Budget-minded travelers have accepted Ameri- 
can’s Aircoach service with enthusiasm. American 
has responded with increased schedules and addi- 
tional routes. 


AIR TRANSPORT GLOSSARY 





AA: Means American Airlines, of course, and it’s 
the world’s largest transportation system. In 
North America, the official name of its oper- 
ating company is American Airlines, Inc., and 
in Mexico you'll find American Airlines de 
Mexico, S. A. at your service, senor. 


Airborne: Wholly free from contact with the ground, 
and supporting itself in the air. 


Air Cargo: A broad term including Airfreight and 
Air Express. 


Airfreighter: American Airlines operates a fleet of 
16 Airfreighters—three of which are the great, 
new DC-6A’s, the most advanced type of cargo 
plane yet designed. The DC-6A has a load 
capacity of 28,500 pounds, a cruising speed of 
better than 300 mph with full load. Thirteen of 
American’s Airfreighters are DC-4’s with a lift 
of 19,000 pounds of cargo each. Actually Air- 
freight is carried on passenger planes as well. 
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The DC-6B’s, for example, can handle 12,000 
pounds of freight. 


Airspeed: The speed at which your plane is moving 


through the air. It may be more or less than your 


speed in relation to the ground. (See “Ground 
Speed”’—Page 56). 


American’s DC-6 Blue Ribbon Aircoach Service: Same 


5-mile-a-minute speed, dependability and pres- 
surized cabin comfort as American’s de luxe 
DC-6 flights. But the accent is on economy in 
fare made possible through using former loung- 
ing spaces for extra seats. While no meals are 
served aloft, coffee is available. And there are 
two stewardesses always on hand for your in- 
flight needs. Stop-overs are arranged so you 
may eat at excellent airport restaurants. 


Approach Pattern: A standard routing prescribed by 


Air Traffic Control for guiding the aircraft to 
the runway without interference from other 
traffic, under either contact or instrument flying 
conditions. 


ATC: Air Traffic Control, the division of CAA that 


maintains airways navigational aids and polices 
airplane traffic flying on established airways. 


ATP: Air Travel Plan—a “charge account’ system 


originated years ago by American and now 
universally accepted by all scheduled airlines. 
By presenting your personal ATP charge-a-plate 
identification card at any office of any of these 
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lines, tickets will be issued without payment of 
any cash and billed to you at the end of the 
month; one bill for all your air transportation 
whether you use one line or many. If you do 
much traveling and don’t already subscribe to 
the Plan, see any American Airlines office for 
information on how to get your own ATP card. 


CAA: Civil Aeronautics Administration deals with 
the public as regards airways, airports, safety, 
aviation information and development. 


CAB: Civil Aeronautics Board prescribes civil air 
regulations, certificates air transport companies, 
establishes rates and fares, and acts as a rule- 
making and investigative body. 


Ceiling: The height above the ground at which more 
than half the sky is covered by clouds, smoke, 
or dust. 


Cockpit: The “‘driver’s seat.” It’s the compartment 
up forward, sometimes called “the office”, from 
which the flight crew operates your Flagship. 


Contact Flight: Technically known as VFR, Visual 
Flight Rules. Flying with visual reference to the 
ground as well as to instruments. 


Control Tower: Traffic booth of an airport, manned 
by government personnel, which controls planes 
on the runways and within sight of the airport. 


Convair: 40 passenger low-wing plane, built by 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft; self-contained 
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entrance stairway; speeds to 300 m.p.h.; two 
Pratt & Whitney 2400 h.p. engines equipped for 
water injection; wingspan 91 feet, length 74 feet; 
pressurized cabin. 


DC-4: See Page 52—“‘Airfreighter”’ 


DC-6: Douglas Aircraft long-range luxury plane— 
4 Pratt & Whitney radial engines each delivering 
2100 h.p. at take-off; length 100 feet; wingspan 
117 feet; cruising speed 300 m.p.h. 


DC-6A: See Page 52—“‘Airfreighter”’ 


DC-6B: A faster model of the DC-6. Cruises at 
320 m.p.h., has 1200 more horsepower. Four 
Pratt & Whitney engines equipped for water 
injection, delivering 9600 h.p. at take-off. Longer 
nonstop range allows wider choice of alternate 
landing fields. 


DC-7: More powerful yet, with greater load capac- 
ity, this Douglas-made craft is 108 feet 11 inches 
long with a wingspan of 117 feet 6 inches. Pow- 
ered by 4 Wright Turbo-Compound engines 
delivering 3250 h.p. each, it carries 60 passengers 
at a cruising speed of 365 m.p.h. 


Empennage: The tail surfaces. The vertical stabilizer 
and rudder, the horizontal stabilizers, and the 
elevators. 


Engine: (Never “motor” in air parlance) 


Flagship: A passenger plane of the American Air- 
lines System. They are the Convair, DC-7, 
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DC-6B and DC-6. American takes pride in 
operating these airplanes in a way that makes 
them live up to the distinctive name we have 
given them, so that they are truly Flagships— 
the leaders of the nation’s air transport fleet. 


Flaps: See page 26—‘‘Up and Off.” 


Flight Plan: A listing of route, altitude, and elapsed 
times from check-point to check-point antici- 
pated in advance of flight and planned so as to 
take advantage of the most favorable winds and 
smoothest altitudes. 


Fuselage: The “body” of the plane. 


Gross Weight: The total weight that becomes air- 
borne when the plane takes off. It includes the 
weight of the plane and all its on-board equip- 
ment, the passengers, the crew, the fuel and the 
cargo—everything. 


Ground Speed: A plane’s engines pull it along at a 
certain speed through the air. That’s “Air- 
speed.” “Ground speed” is the plane’s speed in 
relation to the ground. If there’s a wind, so that 
the air itself is moving along over the ground, 
your ground speed will be greater or less than 
your airspeed depending on whether you are 
flying with that wind or against it. 


Headwind: Wind blowing against plane’s nose and 
slowing its ground speed. 
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Holds (Holding): Delays. See page 23—‘‘To Have 
And to Hold.” 


Instrument Flight: Operating the plane by reference 
to instruments when overcast weather obscures 
the ground. There is no such thing as “blind 
flying’’—planes are flown by visual contact with 
the ground or by instruments. 


Leading (Or Entering) Edge: The forward edge of a 
wing or tail surface—the edge that is first to 
enter the air mass. 


Overweather: The term applied to the modern 
practice of climbing up above turbulent air or 
cloud layers near the surface of the earth to fly 
in the smooth upper air. 


Pressurization: Air has weight—not much, but 
some. And as you probably know, that weight 
presses in on all of your own personal surface. 
At sea level, the pressure is about 15 pounds per 
square inch. Of course, you are accustomed to 
the pressure on the ground, where you live. 
But the higher you go, the lower that pressure 
becomes because there is less air above, weigh- 
ing down. When you go up too fast, it’s un- 
comfortable (to your ears) because the pressure 
changes faster than you can get used to it. When 
you go up too high, that’s uncomfortable too 
because the air gets thinner (it is less compressed 
by the weight of other air on top of it), and so 
you find it difficult to breathe enough to get 
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your usual amount of oxygen. For instance, 
some people who live at or near sea level find 
it takes a day or two to get accustomed to the 
altitude of Mexico City or other high places. 
It works the other way around, too. Well, pres- 
surization (now we get to the point) is the busi- 
ness of keeping the air pressure inside a plane 
at or near normal sea level pressure even though 
the plane climbs up where the outside pressure 
is much lower. It’s done with superchargers and 
by controlling the intake and outlet of air for 
the air conditioning system. The mechanics of 
it sound complicated, but the simple result is 
greater comfort for you. 


Radio Beam: A radio code signal sent out continu- 


ally by a directional radio transmitter on the 
ground and aimed along the airway. By listening 
to the signal the pilot can tell whether he is 
exactly on course or to the right or left. Also, 
by means of an Automatic Direction Finder 
receiver (your Flagship has two) the radio 
signals cause an indicator to point directly to 
the ground station. 


Radio ILS: Instrument Landing System. Converg- 


ing radio beams which enable a Flagship Cap- 
tain to bring his plane through overcast weather 
as safely and dependably as he can in bright 
sunlight. 


Radio Marker Beam: A radio code signal transmitted 


straight up into the air in a narrow coneshaped 
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pattern. It is used to mark check points along 
the radio beams, especially at and near airport 
boundaries. 


Radio Omnidirectional Range: Sometimes called VOR 


(Visual Omni-Range). Supplements Radio Beam 
and operates at Very High Frequency free from 
static. Permits a Flagship Captain to approach 
for landing from 360 points of the compass— 
once the “‘track”’ is selected, an automatic device 
indicates the slightest deviation from it. 


Ramp: Has two meanings: (1) The paved loading 


area in front of an airport terminal or hangar. 
(2) The passenger stairway between ground and 
the main door of the plane. (This is a hangover 
from the days when plane doorways were closer 
to the ground and passengers used an inclined 
ramp instead of stairs.) 


Runup: Acceleration of the engines on the ground 


when either a pilot or mechanic checks for 
proper functioning of the engines and engine 
instruments. This is always done by the pilots 
just prior to take-off and by mechanics before 
the plane is taken to the ramp to be loaded. 


Stacking: A term describing the “holding” proce- 


dure when aircraft are waiting their turns to 
land at an airport during instrument flying 
conditions. 


Tailwind: Wind blowing from behind the plane and 


increasing its ground speed. 
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Tower: See “Control Tower’”—page 54. 
Trailing Edge: The rear edge of a wing or tail surface. 


Turbulence: “Rough Air.” It’s caused by currents 
of warm air rising and cold air falling, right next 
to each other. Also by winds being deflected up 
into the air when they blow over hills or moun- 
tain ranges. 


Visibility: The horizontal distance along the ground 
one can see. It’s affected, of course, by haze or 
precipitation. On a clear night—especially in 
the western part of the United States—you can 
frequently see 100 miles or more from your 
Flagship. 


E HERE at American Airlines sin- 
cerely hope that this booklet has 
answered the questions you had in mind and 
that you will take it with you when you leave. 
Show it to your family and friends, if you 


will, so that they, too, may have a greater 
familiarity with American Airlines planes, 
its personnel, and its practices. 

May we take this opportunity to wish you 
the most pleasant and successful of trips. It 
is a pleasure to have you aboard. 
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DC-7 Cabin 
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